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2 Our Fourfooted. Friends 


NEW YEAR . 


a THOUGHTS 


All before us lies the way, 
Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 
Night and darkness are behind. 
EMERSON. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrows and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again.” 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
If hope were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field.” 


Every man is worth just so much as the things are 
worth about which he busies himself —M arcus AURELIUS. 


Let not future things disturb thee, for thou wilt come 
to them if it shall be necessary. having with thee the same 
reason which now thou usest for present things.—M Arcus 
AURELIUS. 


It is worse than useless to sit still and lament because 
the world is not better. Get up and do something today 
to make it better. Help some ‘‘lame dog over the stile.” 
Watch for chances to do a kind act, and you will surely 
find them. Every kind act to man or beast makes the 
world better.—A. H.S. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the burdens 
of it for another.—DIcKENs. 


Courage for the great sorrows of life and patience for 
the small ones, and then when you have accomplished 
your daily task go to sleep in peace. God is awake.— 
Victor Huao. 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men! Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers, pray 
for powers equal to your tasks ——PHILLIps Brooks. 


Do you know the meaning of goodness? _ I will tell you. 
It is first to avoid hurting anything; and then to contrive 
to give as much pleasure as you can.—M ary WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT. 


That which is good to be done cannot be done too soon; 
and if it is neglected to be done early it will frequently 
happen that it will not be done at all—BrisHop Mant. 


“For every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills.’”’—Psalms 1: 10. 


What Progress? 


It would be an interesting study to try to 
find out by reading reports of humane work all 
over the world what men and women who have 
been, or who are, engaged in humane work con- 
sider the greatest need in humane work. 

Richard Martin, a pioneer in work for our 
fourfooted friends, concentrated his efforts on 
getting a law to protect animals from cruel abuse, 
and that was a very necessary beginning. 
Henry Bergh, whose work began in 1823 labored 
not only to get laws but to get a society that 
would see that these laws were enforced. 

George T. Angell, whose work for animals fol- 
lowed closely after, once said that he considered 
the most valuable work he had done was pub- 
lishing ‘Our Dumb Animals.’’ He laid great 
stress on forming Bands of Mercy, and in doing 
other educational work. He succeeded in get- 
ting a greatly needed state law forbidding vivi- 
section to be practised in the public schools. He 
was instrumental in getting other humane laws, 
and in preventing laws from being passed that 
meant suffering and cruelty to animals. 

Most of the presidents of state societies have 
been interested in legislative work and some of 
the states are well supplied with laws that would 
prevent a vast deal of suffering if they were en- 
forced. But in the enforcing of such laws much 
depends on the judges who decide the cases. 
There is often a difference of opinion as to what is 
cruel. For example: A pair of horses were 
driven into the salt water to stand while their 
driver collected seaweed. The thermometer 
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registered something below zero. Icicles gath- 
ered and froze on the horses as they stood shiver- 
ing in the ice cold water. An agent of the 
humane society being called upon by a humane 
eye-witness pronounced it a case of cruelty and 
put the man who was driving the horses in 
court. The judge listened to the case and dis- 
missed it as not deserving the accusation of 
cruelty. It has been said that there is no use in 
bringing any case of cruelty before this particular 
judge, as he has no compassion for the suffering 
of animals. 

It is possible that if the president and directors 
of the humane society in that state sent a strong 
letter of remonstrance to this unjust judge telling 
him that he is a stumbling-block in the way of 
humane treatment of animals, and showing him 
that it is his duty to assist, and not hinder, the 
humane society in its efforts to execute the laws 
against cruelty, he might see that he is in the 
wrong. It would be worth trying. 

We have made some progress since the days 
of Richard Martin but I sometimes wonder if 
we have made very much since the days of Henry 
Bergh. Humane societies have multiplied, and 
doubtless there is less cruelty than there would 
be if they did not exist, but it would be well for 
presidents and directors of all humane societies 
to ask themselves if they are progressing as much 
as they should—if they are not inclined to keep 
along about the same, rather than to get the 
name of being aggressive. We can be earnest 
and zealous without adopting militant measures, 
and there is yet much to be done. 

The cattle cars are still scenes of horror. Not 
only are the laws relating to the transportation 
and slaughter of sheep and cattle in need of 
improvement, but those we have are constantly 
defied by men who deal in horses and cattle. 
There is so much suffering inevitable in trans- 
portation of live cattle, sheep and hogs, that 
there should be a law that would compel the men 
who are now sending the unfortunate creatures 
many miles in crowded cars, freezing in winter, 
cruelly hot in summer, to have them humanely 
slaughtered before they are sent, and their 
bodies packed in refrigerator cars. ‘This could 
be done, and it would save an immense amount 
of suffering. As for the dreadful suffering in- 
flicted upon young calves, could every one who 


eats veal once look upon a calf trampled to death 
in a crowded car, or torn from its mother and 
kept for many hours without food or drink (and 
this is a common occurence) I believe there would 
be a falling off in the purchase of veal. A very 
young calf (we were told it was but a day old), 
was taken from its mother in Brighton and the 
mother driven out to Dedham. The wretched 
cow was very sick for days, but unfortunately 
she lived to go through more misery of the same 
sort. As for the little calf we can only hope it 
was killed before it suffered many hours. Much 
cruelty is practiced in killing fowls, and while 
there is some improvement in their transpor- 
tation, there being a law to prevent crowding 
them in small crates, yet the law is sometimes 
evaded, and these live fowls are not only carried 
in great discomfort, but left outside markets 
without food, water or shelter, until they are sold. 
Every one who sees this cruelty should complain 
both to the head of the market and to the state 
humane society. 


Horst TAKEN BY THE LEAGUE. 


The state societies should do more to prevent 
the common and cruel use of old horses and 
horses otherwise unfit for work. If there is no 
other way of preventing it, the societies should 
employ agents to look up these horses in country 
places and in cities, and pay a small sum for 
them if they cannot get them without, then 
see that they are killed—not trusting the 
owner to take away the horse even if he prom- 
ises he will have it killed. Generally speak- 
ing you cannot trust the word of men who are 
using these poor helpless horses. The Boston 
Animal Rescue League is doing this work con- 
stantly in and around Boston, and already one 
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sees the difference in the number of feeble old 
horses on the streets. Some other societies are 
now following the example of the Boston League 
and this good work is gradually spreading. 

Trapping wild animals with the terribly cruel 
steel trap should be entirely stopped. Women 
should refuse to purchase the skins of trapped 
animals. 

There should be a law to prevent boys from 
carrying air-guns and rifles and shooting at birds 
and squirrels. 

There is great need of reform in stables. No 
horses should be kept above the ground floor. 
No stalls should be allowed too narrow for a 
horse to lie down in. No horses or cattle should 
be turned out in a field or pasture where the 
grass has dried up, or when the cold weather 
has come, and left out over night. 

There is a law forbidding the practice of dock- 
ing horses’ tails, but it is not as carefully watched 
as it should be. Cutting dogs’ ears and tails 
should be forbidden. 

Muzzling dogs or keeping them chained, 
should never be allowed. 

Every city and town should have a shelter 
where dogs and cats, and, in fact, any and all 
homeless, or neglected, or sick, or injured, or 
undesired animals or birds can be taken in and 
humanely disposed of without any expense, when 
the one who brings them in is either unable or 
unwilling to pay. The first consideration should 
be to get possession of the animal, be it horse, 
dog, cat, or rabbit, and see that it is saved from 
further possibility of suffering. 

One or two large societies in the principal city 
of any state are not enough to cope with the 
suffering and cruelty that goes on all over the 
state. Agents sent out from a city to other cities 
or towns can do some good, but it is not possible 
for agents, or for branches, to do the good that 
a local society can do, therefore the state socie- 
ties should make it an important part of their 
work to form independent local organizations 
all over the state to take care of the suffering and 
neglected animals in and near by the city or town 
where the society is formed. 

All caging of wild animals or birds and all 
exhibitions of trained- animals should be for- 
bidden by the law. When entering a vaudeville 


show, before buying the ticket, we should ask if 
if there are any trained animals to be exhibited. 
If the answer is yes, we should turn away, saying 
that we cannot attend animal exhibitions: 

These are some of the things humane societies 
and humane individuals ought to consider as 
necessary for the advance of humane work and, 
personally, I should add to these that all humane 
people should oppose cruel experiments that are 
made on animals in the name of science—not 
attempting to argue this on scientific grounds 
but standing simply and wholly on the platform 
of moral right. We have no right to do evil that 
good may come. We have no right to torture 
any living creature. 

Humane education in schools, churches, and 
families, has made some progress, but nothing 
to what it should have made in the fifty years 
since men began to think that we owed some 
consideration to the lower animals, as we call 
them in distinction to the animal man, to whom 
has been given a greater degree of intelligence, 
and greater possibilities of progress. | 

Any intelligent person who is possessed of any 
degree of justice, knows that as these fourfooted 
animals who cannot speak for themselves, are 
dependent on man for their comfort, it is the duty 
of man to see that they are well treated and pro- 
tected from abuse, yet today it is no unusual 
thing to find men and women of education, and 
intelligent in every other respect, absolutely 
indifferent to the suffering of horses, dogs, cats, 
birds—anything but human beings. 

I am tired of hearing men and women say 
when I try to interest them in the needs of 
suffering animals, ‘‘ There is so much to do for 
children we can’t think about animals,’ when 
they know perfectly well that there are millions 
given to help human beings to hundreds to help 
suffering animals. 

It was only this week that I asked a woman 
who was engaged in getting money for devastated 
France, a work that I and everybody is deeply 
interested in, what was being done for the 
wounded horses in France, the horses not 
wounded badly enough to kill, yet sufficiently 
hurt to make it humane to see that they are not 
given into the hands of peasants or laboring men 
who will have no compassion on them, but use 
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them up as fast as they can, with hard work. 
Immediately she turned away and said coldly 
that there was so much to do for the children 
they couldn’t think about the horses! 

Now was this fair to the horses that had done 
their part in the war and had been as necessary 
in their work as the men? Is it fair, to say 
nothing of kindness or humanity, to give no 
sympathy, no thought, no help to these suffering, 
faithful, useful, animals, that helped us win the 
war when we are giving millions to help human 
sufferers? 

This attitude of mind shows clearly the need 
of humane education; it prevents people from 
being narrow, one-sided, selfish. It helps the 
world to grow more civilized, for wherever 
indifference to suffering in any form exists, 
there you find the savage. So I repeat that 
there is great need of education in thoughtful 
kindness toward every living creature, of doing 
unto others as we would have others do unto us, 
including every living creature in the word 
‘“others.’’ - When this is taught in every school- 
room, every church, every home, there will be a 
vast increase in happiness and there will be no 
more war. 

The struggle must go on until all men, shall 
grow up into the faith that love must rule the 
world, and that in this great law of love we should 
include everything that lives. As the poet says: 

“One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 


All served, all serving; nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown.” 


ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


We wish that all who are interested in the 
suffering of animals would send us a dollar and 
become a member of the Animal Rescue League 
if they are not already members. We would 
also be very glad to welcome subscriptions to 
Our FOURFOOTED FRIENDS at sixty cents a year, 
and will send two back numbers to anyone 
subscribing now. Bound volumes may be had 
at $1.50. 


Christmas for Horses. 


To the many kind friends who sent us money, 
apples, carrots, and sugar for our “Christmas 
for Horses’? we send most grateful thanks. We 
have tried to send a personal receipt to each 
donator but in the rush of work, coming as it 
did before we were through with out Fair ac- 
counts, we may have omitted some name, but 
we hope not. 

We sent out a large truck with four horses 
on Tuesday afternoon, Tuesday evening, and 
Wednesday forenoon. The truck was decorated 
with evergreen and bunting, and loaded with 
bags of feed, tanks of coffee, and bushel baskets 
of apples and doughnuts. 

We fed over one thousand horses and pur- 
chased ten, placing six of these in the stable 
of the Work Horse Relief Association at 
Northampton Street where Mr. Henry C. Mer- 
win puts any or all vacant stalls he may happen 
to have at the Holiday Season at our disposal. 
Mr. MeCarthy, the very kind and humane man- 
ager of this Hospital, is a horse lover and gladly 
welcomes any tired, hungry, miserable old horse 
we are able to rescue and put in their vacant 
stalls. 

Our men visited sixty stables in the city and 
suburbs, some being mere apologies for stables. 
I was not able to go out with the men excepting 
for a short time on Tuesday afternoon. Then we 
visited one stable containing twenty-five horses, 
which was so dark we could not see where the 


stalls were until hghts were turned on. It was 
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at this stable that a kind stable man came to 
the door ef my car and said: ‘This is a noble 
work you’re doing. Its good for the men and 
for the horses. I’m very grateful for it.’’ I was 
afterwards told by our agent, Mr. MacDonald, 
that this man often reports to him horses men 
bring to his stable to spend a night or two that 
he considers unfit for work, and being notified 
our agent succeeds in getting such horses before 
they are sent out of the city or put up for sale. 


A CHRISTMAS PURCHASE. 


It is useless for any one to say that horses unfit 
for work cannot be sold because there is a law 
against it. They can, and they are, and we can 
give positive proof of this if any one cares enough 
about the matter to come to the League and see 
Mr. Huntington Smith. 

On the truck Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. J. B. 
Gromer, Mrs. J. 8. Myers, Mrs. G. M. Weston, 
and Mr. Huntington Smith gave out coffee and 
doughnuts to the drivers, and leaflets on kindness 
and care of horses and other animals to men who 


were interested enough to take them and read 


them. About 300 leaflets were given out. 

In the car with Mrs. Huntington Smith was 
Miss Helen Leighton president of the Fall River 
Animal Rescue League, and Midget, the little 
white poodle who was left at the League and is 
Mrs. Smith’s shadow. 


I wish I had space to give some of the many 
interesting and touching letters and accounts 
connected with our Christmas for horses. One 
elderly woman came to the office of the League 
bringing one dollar to give two horses dinners. 
She said ‘‘I tried and I tried to save even fifty 
cents out of my money I have to live on and I 
couldn’t, then I had a present yesterday of five 
dollars and I was so happy because I could give a 
dollar to help the tired, hungry horses’ Christ- 
mas.” She handed the dollar, while tears of 
compassion were in her eyes, and the gift I am 
sure was ‘‘thrice blessed.”’ ASH ae 


A little boy, Herbert Robinson, made some 
cheese cakes for the dogs, filled a basket, all 
decorated prettily, with carrots and apples, and 
added a little package of sugar he had saved out 
of his own allowance. This Christmas gift for 
his fourfooted friends he brought himself to the 
League a few days before Christmas. How 
many boys would think of taking so much trouble 
and sacrificing so much for our faithful friends 
and helpers? St. Francis would have loved this 
boy. | 


* |, BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PINE Ripar, DepHAm, December 16.—It al- 
ways surprises me when some women come to the 
Animal Rescue League in search of a dog to 
adopt to see how little they realize the respon- 
sibility they are assuming. Yet it is not sur- 
prising, after all, for when we look about us we 
find many women who seem to feel no responsi- 
bility in the bringing up of their children. I 
have often said that not one woman in a hun- 
dred—and I might make the percentage much 
larger than that—is fit to have the care and the 


great responsibility of bringing up a child. 


I have been thinking about this tonight be- 
cause I brought home a little dog I coveted from 
the League this afternoon, hoping that he and 
Peter would get on together, and even play 
prettily together, and be companions, but after 
two or three hours, during which time I. have 
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had to give all my attention to the two dogs, I 
give it up. Little Midget must go back tomor- 
row to the League. He can stay in there as my 
office dog. Our good assistant, Mrs. McCulloch, 
will keep him in my rooms, let him go up to her 
_ room and sleep at night, and perhaps he will be 

just as happy there, though could he have stayed 
at the bungalow he would have had the chance 
every day of a run in the fields. 

I think it very likely that there are people who 
could have adjusted the difficulty between the 
two dogs and made Peter understand that he 
must let Midget alone, but I am not the person. 
Peter had evidently been trained by means of a 
stick when he came to us, for the one and only 
thing that makes any impression on him is to 
show him a little stick. JI am so constituted that 
I cannot govern by fear. I can talk and reason 
with offenders and have really had some success 
with boys who were disposed to go wrong; also I 
once owned a dog that I could manage by talking 
to him, for he seemed to understand every word 
I said. But there are dogs and there are boys, 
and there are men and women whom you cannot 
reason with—and Peter is one of them. I think 
Midget is another. Midget has been sitting in 
my lap while I am writing at my desk here in 
my room. Just now something aroused him 
and he began to bark and growl. I have been 
reasoning with him, but so far without wholly 
convincing him that there is nothing to bark at. 
He has jumped down from my lap and _ still 
breaks out into spasms of faint growls. 

Midget was sent to the League with no explan- 


ation excepting that his owner wanted us to find 
a home for him. I have written to the owner 
begging for further information. For example, 
what he wants when he stands up on his hind 
legs and walks forward and backward, looking 
at me in the most beseeching manner. I have 
tried giving him water, milk, crackers; I have 
taken him outdoors; I have picked him up and 
carried him around the room and let him look 
out the windows; I have sat and held him; but 
there is something, I am sure, that he is asking 
for, which I do not understand. If I can get 
into communication with his former owner I 
may find out. 7 

When he sits in my lap he is so light that I 
forget while I am writing that I am holding him, 
until he stands up and offers me his little paw— 
for what or for why I know not. He has round 
bright eyes, very brown, and he has a very 
solemn expression. When he fixes his eyes upon 
me, as he often does, I think of that verse of 
Edward Carpenter’s: 

‘““T saw deep in the eyes of the animals the 
human soul look out upon me. I saw where it 
was born deep down under feathers and fur, or 
condemned for awhile to roam fourfooted among 
the brambles. I caught the clinging mute glance 
of the prisoner, and swore that I would be faith- 
ful.” 

Just now he is lying on the floor near me asleep 
—with one eye open. I made just the slightest 
movement in my chair and up came his head and 
and now he is listening and softly growling. It 
is probably the distant barking of a dog that 
disturbs him. He must sleep in my room to- 
night. Let us hope he will sleep—and I also. 


December 22.—He slept, but I did not, at 
least not until the small hours began to strike. 
This was nothing unusual for me, though I think 
my wakefulness was intensified by the fear of 
waking Midget who would not sleep either in a 
dog basket, or on a chair, but jumped from the 
chair to the foot of my bed and scarcely moved 
all night. It was a real sorrow to me to take 
him back to the League. Since then I have kept 
Midget in my rooms in the city. When I ar- 
rive, about 9.30 in the morning, he goes wild 
with joy. He begs me to hold him in my lap 
when I am dictating letters or writing, and some- — 
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times he goes from my lap up on my desk and 
settles down on my papers. I take him out, or 
send him out with a careful attendant, several 
times a day, but he is evidently a real house dog. 
I am very fond of him, so fond that if I could 
place him in a home where he could get more 
care and attention than I can give him I might 
possibly do so. I would not place him with 
children, for children are too apt to be rough 
with little dogs, or kittens, and mothers are not 
watchful enough to prevent this rough play. 
There are exceptions. I have known women 
who would not allow their little ones to hurt or 
tease a dog or cat or throw stones at hens, and 
children with such mothers always grow up kind 
and thoughtful. It is a pity that all mothers 
cannot realize how much better it is for the child 
to teach it to be thoughtful, and careful not to 
hurt anything or let anything suffer. A thought- 
less, cruel child is likely to cause much pain to 
his father or mother, or to other children, by his 
selfish habit of amusing himself, no matter what 
pain he is giving others. So Midget will be my 
dog for the present, and perhaps when I have 
more time to spend at home, I can try again to 
reconcile Peter to having a little brother. 

We have got the balkiest horse at Pine Ridge 
we ever had. He is an old gray horse that we 
bought, to rescue him from suffering, and as he is 
still strong and quite able to do some work, we 
hoped to make him useful hauling a light tip 
cart around the place from the barn into some 
of the paddocks. He stands quietly until he is 


loaded, then he backs, instead of going forward. 
He can go backward at a fine pace and seems to 
enjoy it. I call him Crab on account of this 
backward movement. Fred leaves him and 
goes about some other work, then after awhile 
goes back to him and slaps the reins on him and 
again invites him to start. Sometimes it will be 
an half hour before he decides to do his work, 
and again he will start on a run so that Fred 
ean hardly keep up with him. Fortunately, 
Fred is very patient with horses, and also has a 
sense of humor, so he gets on with Crab very 
amicably, but we are quite sure that previous 
owners were not as patient. 

Crab is an adventurous horse. One day in 
November when I went from my room, where I 
was writing, to the sun parlor, I saw to my 
amazement, old Crab calmly feeding on our little 
lawn in front of the bungalow. He was alone, 
and as I had seen him only a short time before 
feeding down in the orchard with Dandy and 
Jerry and Jimmy, I could not understand how he 
came to be on our front lawn. 

The bungalow stands on a ledge of rocks so 
high above the orchard that it is like mountain 
climbing to come up over the rocks from the 
orchard, and it is a climb which I have never 


attempted more than once or twice since we 


built here. I never imagined for a moment that 
Crab came up that way until Fred, who was 
notified that a horse was up at the bungalow, 
appeared on the scene and expressed the utmost 
astonishment when he found Crab there. He. 
said the gate leading from the driveway to the 
orchard had not been opened, therefore the only 
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way the horse could have got up on our lawn 
was by climbing the rocks. ‘I wonder he didn’t 
break his legs!” he said. 3 

It is a comfort to see how Crab is enjoying his 
life in our Home of Rest, for evidently he has had 
trouble enough before, and if he has added to it 
by an obstinate temper we cannot blame him, 
for doubtless he has had reason enough to be 
cross and crabbed. There are human beings 
who sometimes are obstinate and cross with far 
less reason than this poor old horse, who we 
‘know was overworked and half-starved when we 
got possession of him. 


CHRISTMAS, 9.30 p. m.—Another Christmas 
day has made its record and is a thing of the 
past. Thanks to kind friends who love horses, 
we had sent us a most generous supply of 
all the special dainties that horses love, even 
sugar, which our Pine Ridge horses often enjoyed 
two years ago but have not tasted before for 
many months. I do not mean to say that we 
had sugar sent us for all the horses we feed in the 
city at this season, but there were several pounds 
brought us or sent for a special treat for special 
horses, and the horses in our Home of Rest, also 
those that we have bought during the last week 
and put in the Work Horse Relief Hospital, will 
be the fortunate ones to get it. 
~ We had guests at the bungalow and as they 
were ardent lovers of horses we all visited the 
barn about 6.30 p. m., after the horses and don- 
keys had had their supper, and gave them a 
dessert of a few lumps of sugar and a few pieces 
of carrots for each horse and donkey. It was 
amusing to see the heads stretched out over 
the gates of the stalls, and delightful to see how 
they all enjoyed their Christmas treat. 

One of the friends who donated sugar said ‘I 
have been going without sugar and saving up on 
purpose to give the horses a Christmas treat’’— 
I wish she could have had the pleasure of giving 
it herself—for it was a real pleasure to us who 
felt the velvet noses delicately thrust into our 
hands, and watched the relish with which each 
lump of sugar and each bit of carrot or apple 
was eaten. ; 

Basil had gone to bed up in the loft when we 
made our visit, but very soon we heard him 
heavily and carefully making his way down the 


BASIL. 


stairs. Poor Basil is beginning to feel the infir- 
mities of age, which is hard for us who love him, 
as well as it is for him. Yet he stills enjoys life 
and is quick to sound a warning when any 
strangers appear within the grounds. Max and 
Peter were with us and, for a wonder, Peter was 
not attempting to worry the larger dogs. Fido, 
also showing signs of declining years, was settled 
down for the night in the caretaker’s cottage, 
where he now devotes himself to the children, 
even leaving his soft bed made up for him on the 
floor to sleep on the children’s bed. 

So peace and good will reigned to-day here 
at the bungalow, and in the barn, and at the cot- 
tage. The Christmas of 1918 is ended, and in a 
short week another year will have silently drifted 
into eternity. 

“The year is going, let him go, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


These closing days of 1918 are like beautiful 
spring days. After a little snowstorm came a 
warm rain and uncovered the fields showing 
erass as green asin summer. The year 1918 has 
made a record for suffering and for death. Now 
it is going out as smiling as a May morning. 
May the coming year be a far happier one to the 
whole world! 

We are not yet at ease in our minds. The 
atmosphere of Hate, cruel and murderous Hate, 
still throws a dark cloud over certain parts of 
the earth, and it will take months of patient, 
faithful effort to drive away this cloud, the 
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shadow of which is felt even on this side of the 
ocean. But we must hope and pray that there 
will come a time when all men everywhere will 
learn that there can be no real progress made in 
any country where kindness, justice and mercy 
are not the ruling motive of living. It is strange 
that the simple teaching of the Gospel, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? cannot yet, 
after almost two thousand years be accepted as 
the highest philosophy, the surest and _ safest 
way of reaching a perfect civilization. 

If the world cannot accept this teaching, at 
least we may try to live it in our own little corner 
of the world, and the nearer we come to it the 
better chance we shall have of experiencing a 
Happy New Year. SATS: 


STOR LESS FOR eOdab 
AND YOUNG 


Homer’s Visit to Toyland. 


Homer Hawkins sat in his little chair beside the 
nursery window and looked out at the snow 
which was beating against the window panes 
covering up his little garden. He thought just as 
much of his garden as if it had been a very fine 
one, though it was only a little piece of ground, 
away back quite out of sight, which he had dug 
up with an old coal shovel the cook let him take, 
and planted with dry sticks. Homer had 
watched those sticks all summer, and pulled 
them up and planted them over again a great 
many times, hoping there would be some green 
leaves grow on them, but none had appeared yet. 

It was only two o’clock, but Homer was very 
tired already. He did not like stormy days—they 
were so long. Just one stormy day seemed like a 
whole week to him, because he did not know 
what to do with himself. Almost every little 
boy of five years has a dog, or kitten, or a wooden 
horse and cart, or a train of steam cars, or a 
Noah’s ark,—something he can play with when 
he has to stay in the house,—but little Homer 
did not own one real toy. He had books, plenty 
of them, and one box of blocks with letters on 
two sides and animals on the other two sides; 


but he knew his blocks by heart; he could tell all 
the letters, big and little, give all the names of 
the animals, and, beginning at A, say A stands 
for antelope, B for bear, C for cat, D for dog, E 
for elephant, and so on, all through the whole 


alphabet. é 
As for his books, Homer had read them all, 
every one. Yes, Homer could read very well, 


although he was only five years old, for his papa, 
the learned doctor, had told nurse to teach him 
a little every day out of his books, and he was 
quite a wonder of learning for such a little boy. 

Homer had no dear mamma to look after him, 
—there was only nurse, and although nurse loved 
him very much, and wanted to make him happy, . 
yet when her master, the great doctor,—who 
was Homer’s papa,—said that he did not want 
Homer to have any playthings, excepting books 
and blocks and counters to study numbers with, 
nurse, although she felt very sorry, had to obey. 

Once the cook found a little kitten and brought 
it home for Homer to play with,—a dear little 
kitten, with gray fur and a white nose. Homer 
was delighted with it. He played with it very 
gently, so as not to hurt it, and he amused himself 
with it for hours without once getting uneasy or 
saying, ‘‘What shall I do now?” but after he 
had the kitten about a week his papa found it out 
and made cook take it away. The doctor didn’t 
“approve of kittens, the kitten might scratch 
Homer in the eyes,”’ he said. 

Homer cried bitterly when the kitten had to 
go, and he mourned her for a whole week, and 
nurse felt almost as sorry as Homer. “‘I declare,”’ 
she said to the cook, “‘it is a real shame not to let 
that dear child have something to play with. 
He can’t pore over books and walk in the garden 
all the time,’”’ and cook said she thought it was a 
shame, too. 

So this snowy day Homer had nothing to do, 
for he had read all his books through again that 
morning, and spent two hours, at least, building 
houses with his blocks, and drawn numbers and 
figures on his slate, until his eyes ached. 

‘Oh, dear nurse, tell me what shall I do?”’ he 
said, turning from the window. He looked 
quite pale and tired, and nurse pitied him so 
much she tried to think of something to please 
him; but what could she do? There were no 
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games to play with him, no dolls, trains of cars 
or animals to spread out before him. 

“‘Go and lie on the sofa, dear, and let nurse 
cover you up,” she said. ‘You look pale and 
cold. Then I’ll try to think of a new story for 
you.” 

“When I was a little girl,’ she began, as 
Homer curled himself up on the sofa, ‘‘I lived 
way back in the country, ever so far from any 
stores, and my father and mother were too poor 
to buy me many toys; but one Christmas I had 
a great surprise. I was only seven years old, 
but I shall never forget it. All the toys I had 
then were a rag doll my mother made and a little 
cradle father made for me to put my doll in, but 
I used to play hours and hours with them. 

“T had a little brother, you know, two years 
younger than I, and a baby sister besides. A 
week before Christmas there was a great snow 
storm, and a train got snowed in near our house 
so that it couldn’t go on for several hours. There 
was a gentleman on that train with his wife,— 
she was the only woman on the train that day,— 
and the men dug a path to our house, and she 
came and stayed until they sent for another 
engine to pull the train out of the big snow drifts. 

‘“Mother made up a fire for her in our best 
room, and I went in with my little brother and 
sat with her. Then mother made some nice hot 
biscuits and a big kettle of coffee, and she fried a 
pan of doughnuts and baked some apple pies and 
cooked a chicken, and got up a lot of good things 
to send to the men who were working on the 
train. The lady was much pleased and very 
grateful, and seemed to take quite a fancy to us 
children. 

“The train got away before night, and I never 
expected we should hear any more about it, but 
the evening before Christmas there came on the 
train to our station a big box directed to father, 
and inside was a smaller box which said on it 
“To the children, from Toyland.’ 

“T shall never forget how we all stared, and 
laughed, and almost cried for joy over that box. 
There were most beautiful toys in it, dolls, Noah’s 
ark, a woolly dog, a big wooden horse and cart, a 
whole train of steam cars, and some easy little 
games and picture books. 

“ *Oh,’ cried my little brother, ‘what a won- 
derful land Toyland must be to find all these 


things there! Do they grow on trees, mammy?’ 

“Then how father and mother did laugh! 

“There were beautiful presents in the big box 
for father and mother. Cloth for dresses, and 
gloves, and blankets—”’ 

Here nurse saw to her great satisfaction that 
Homer had fallen asleep. She waited a moment, 
watched to see if he woke up when she stopped 
talking, and seeing that he did not she stole 
quietly out of the room. 

A little later the doctor came in to pay an after- 
noon visit to his little son. He saw that he was 
asleep on the sofa, but it was too late to stop; 
his creaking boots woke Homer up, and to his 
father’s surprise he sat up, looked around him, 
and then began to ery and sob. 

‘Why Homer! Why my dear boy! What is 
the matter? Are you ill?” cried his papa 
anxiously. 

Homer tried to stop crying, and with the tears 
still running down his cheeks he said,— 

‘“‘Oh, dear, oh, dear, I’m so disappointed! I 
thought I was in Toyland, and I dreamed I was 
just picking such a dear little white woolly dog 
off a tree, and there were marbles lying on the 
ground, and there was a beautiful live kitten 
chasing a string, and—oh, dear, I’m so sorry I 
woke up, papa, I felt so happy.”’ | 

The doctor sat down and took his little boy in 
his arms. ‘“‘Hush, hush, my dear,’ he said 
softly, and there was something that looked like 
a tear in the doctor’s eye. ‘‘Don’t cry so, my 
boy. Papa knows where to find Toyland.” 

“Some fine day very soon you shall have Toy- 
land right here in the nursery, and cousins 
Hattie and Charley will come, and there will be 
horses.and carts and marbles and games— 
everything little boys and girls love to play with. 
Can my dear boy wait till papa finds the tree 
from Toyland?” 

Homer’s face shone bright as the sun. He 
laughed with joyful anticipation. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
papa, yes, it won’t be long, and I can wait, but 
will there be a dear little kitten, too?” 

““Yes, my boy, you shall have a nice little, 
playful kitten. It won’t scratch you if you are 
careful not to hurt it,” answered his papa. 

Nurse, who had just come in the room, looked 
astonished when Homer, jumping out of his 
papa’s arms, ran to her crying,—‘‘ Nurse, nurse, 
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I’m going to have a live kitten and real toys 
from Toyland—papa says so.” 

The doctor looked at nurse, and his face flushed 
a little under her mild, inquiring gaze. 

“T think nurse that I have made a mistake. 
You can’t expect a little boy to be a man all at 
once, and I’m going in the city this afternoon to 
buy him a little wagon to drag around the garden, 
and games and some playthings for stormy days 
and I would like to have you get a pretty kitten 
for him. 

‘“T’m sure you’re quite right, sir,’ answered 
nurse, respectfully—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


) 


An incident recently occurred at Fred Hay- 
den’s cottage, writes the Northwest Abbott 
correspondent of the Piscataquis Observer, which 
illustrates the strong affections the lower animals 
feel for their young. Recently Mr. Hayden and 
Elwin went to the cottage which had been vacant 
for the winter. In moving some quilts five little 
squirrels were spilled on the floor, one of them 
being killed by Mr. Hayden stepping on it. 
The mother squirrel was quickly on the scene, 
taking one at a time and hastened up stairs with 
it. The fourth one she dropped at the foot of 
the stairs and rushed back with frantic haste 
thoroughly looking over the contents of the 
room for the fifth one. She even climbed to the 
waists of the men and smelled their hands in her 
search for her lost baby.—Oxford Democrat. 


A Robin’s Nest. 


A wounded soldier, asked what had surprised 

him most in the battle zone, told of finding a 
robin’s nest in an empty shell case. 
- Asa rule, birds are the finest sentinels among 
the lower-down folk. They become aware of ap- 
proaching aircraft long before man hears any- 
thing. Early in the war parrots were kept at 
the Eiffel Tower as sentinels, but they grew ac- 
customed to the sound of enemy planes and were 
no longer of use. Pheasants always grow rest- 
less and chatter noisily if Zeppelins are approach- 
ing, even when they are far away, so far that 
men can hear no sound. 

What is perhaps stranger is the fact that such 
ordinary creatures as pigs should sight a balloon 


when it is coming over. The “‘blister’? makes 
no sound, yet should one appear against the sky 
miles from a farmyard, the farmer will be made 
aware of the fact by the curious antics of his 
pigs and the clucking of his hens. 

Toy dogs are always susceptible to the pres- 
ence of danger, and many a pet shows uneasiness 
before a raid. Cats, too, show fear of gunfire 
and seem to know when danger threatens. 

Dogs, birds and horses are very sensitive to 
sound. Watch the birds during a daylight raid, 
listen to the dogs, and visit the stable where the 
horse restively stamps up and down. But that 
all animals can accustom themselves to sounds 
that cause fear is proved by our cavalry horses, 
dogs that accompany their masters into the firing 
line, and the robins’ nest in the empty shell case. 
—Tit-Bits. 


Real Charity. 


A woman came out of a market and started 
on her way along the street, when a big, thin, 
good-natured, hungry-looking dog crossed her 
path. The woman had bought a pound of 
pressed beef, and had the package in her hand. 

Wagging his tail, Mr. Poor Hungry Dog sidled , 
up to the woman and sniffed at the bundle, look- 
ing pleadingly into the woman’s eyes. 

Without waiting to get out of the press on the 
sidewalk, the woman broke the string of her 
package, took out a good portion of the pressed 
beef and offered it to the dog. The beast was 
very hungry, and made just one mouthful of 
the proffered food. He stood by the woman, 
still wagging his tail, and asking as plainly as 
could be for more. 

The good woman with the big heart for hungry 
dogs opened the paper and put the whole contents 
of the package on the sidewalk and walked 
away. That’s what I call charity.—H. C. B. 


Cats Saved His Orchard. 


If you are a farmer and have a large fruit 
orchard, you should keep cats. This is the latest 
suggestion brought forward in support of keep- 
ing cats in Massachusetts. E. Charles McCleary 
of Leverett, in a letter to the Post, tells how they 
protected his trees from mice. 
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To THE EpiTorR OF THE Post: 

Srrk—I thought I would try and say a few 
words in favor of the one little valuable animal, 
the cat. Now, I am not crazy over cats or dogs, 
but will give my experiences with them. 

Seven years ago this coming spring I came to 
Leverett. I bought a farm on which there was 
nothing growing but grass and bush. 

In the spring I broke up about three acres 
and set out fruit trees. The next spring I dis- 
covered that over 30 of them had been girdled 
by mice. It killed them entirely. Some of 
those trees cost me about $1 apiece. : 

I purchased some more trees. I also secured 
a couple of cats. The cats protected the trees, 
and not one was lost from that time on. I be- 
lieve this is an example of what the cat can do 
if given a chance.—E. C. McCleary. 


His Other Copper. 

A dog was in the habit of going daily to a 
baker’s shop. His master would give him a 
penny, which he would drop out of his mouth 
on the counter, receiving inexchange a penny bun. 

One day his master said to the baker, ‘I 
should like to know how much my dog really 
does know. Try him with a half-penny bun 
to-morrow.’ 

When, the next day, the dog dropped his penny, 
and only a halfpenny bun was given to him, he 
sniffed at it, turned it over and over with his 
paw, then in a dignified manner walked out of 
the shop, leaving the bun. 

In ten minutes he returned, accompanied by a 
policeman.—Tit Bits. 


A Good Pledge. 

The Jacksonville, Florida, Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals published a 
year or more ago a slip of paper for general circu- 
lation that seems particularly appropriate for 
the beginning of a New Year, so I give it.in full: 


KKINDNESS CLUB. 
Pledge: 


I promise to do some kind act every day: to old people, 
little children, animals and birds, and especially will I be 
kind and thoughtful of dumb animals and birds, and I will 
try to protect them from cruel usage and I will also seek 
occasions for usefulness at home. 


Motto: 


“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees not from thy hand some worthy action done.” 


“You never can tell, when you do an act, 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Although it’s harvest you may not see. 


Kach kind act is an acorn drop’t 
In God’s productive soil, 

"Though you may not know, 
Yet the seed will grow, 

And shelter the brow that toils.” 


Then sow; for the hours are fleeting 
And the seed must fall today: 
And care not what hands shall reap it 
Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving cornfields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


ASIN DEIN OTE sal 


ri 


The Annual Fair. 


Although the Fair was over two weeks ago, 
our accounts are not sufficiently settled to give 
an exact report of the clear gain to the League, 
but we can venture to say that it was the most 
successful Fair we ever held, and that we shall 
without doubt be able to add about seven 
thousand dollars to our treasury. For this we 
are very thankful to donors and to purchasers. 

The most successful tables are those whose 
committees begin their work for the next annual 
fair as soon as one fair is over. That gives them 
a year to work and to plan for the success of 
their table. 

It may have been noticed that the Brookline 
table was given up. The cause of this was the 
illness of two of the most prominent workers 
and unavoidable absence of another, but the 
Brookline ladies, led by Mrs. William P. Shreve, 
made up the loss handsomely by raising $327.00, 
which was counted as the Brookline Table Fund. 

We are now considering the question whether 
to have the Fair another year at the Vendome 
or the Copley Plaza. Our Fair this year was 
very pleasant and successful. The expenses were 
much less but we were crowded and if even 
one more table had been proposed we could not 
have placed it. 


Twenty-nine new members were added our to 
membership at the Fair. 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


ASK FOR 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages—the 
cleanest form of 
packing obtain- 
able. 


facture a Biscuit 


We manu- fX%& 
§ DOG CAKES 


NO TROUBLE 
NO COOKING 
NO MESS 


for every breed. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Cleveland 
Factory also in London, England 


San Francisco St. Louis Montreal 


League News and Notes. 


During the month of December the Animal 
Rescue League received and cared for humanely 
1,284 cats; 358 dogs; 57 horses, and 13 birds. 
Ninety dogs were placed in homes; 19 restored to 
owners; 45 cats were placed in homes and 4 
restored to owners. ‘Ten horses were cared for 
at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 


‘'wo dozen cans of salmon were brought and a 
special agent, Mrs. Bates, who knows all the 
alleys and byways where homeless cats are apt to 
be found, went out Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day on her errand of mercy to the starving cats. 
She fed a number of hungry cats in some of the 
worst neighborhoods of the city, and by means of 
the salmon secured seven cats'and brought them 
to the League to be humanely disposed of. 


On another page an account will be found of 
our Christmas work for the horses. Over one 
thousand horses were fed; 60 stables visited; 
10 horses bought during Chrsitmas week, and 
about 300 leaflets on kind care of animals were 


distributed to the drivers who also were given 
doughnuts, apples and hot coffee on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas forenoon. 


We are sending to the different beaches looking 
up cats that have been left, and we have been 
fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. Siro- 
vich at Allerton who has agreed to make a 
special effort to find deserted cats and care for 
them until she can notify the League. 


What Teachers Can Do. 


Show that loyalty to truth and justice is more 
than loyalty to any man, race, or place, or party. 

In connection with the regular school work, 
have compositions written on the subject of 
kindness to animals and human beings. With 
wise help from the teachers, much good may 
result from this exercise and it will aid in keeping 
up the interest. 

One of the important things to teach children 
is to take good care of their household pets; to 
remember to feed them regularly. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


~ Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


THE STORY OF A DOG 


BUTTONS’ BIT 


Folded Card Story and Picture, 


10 cents 


Illustrated Booklet Story and Ten Pictures, 25 cents 


; Copies may be had at the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., and at all music stores, 
also, Poulson’s Card Shop, Boylston Street, Boston. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying all the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRyY t ; : : : . 19 Lampert AvE. 

Norta Enp . : 3 . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

Soutp Enp . .  .  . 109 NorrsamptTon STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . ‘ : : : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM  . : : : : 51 MarsBie STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . . : : 4 : . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 : : ; : ; ; é a : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors ; ‘ : 5 5 : : . 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . ‘ : : ; : : 66,585 
Visitors received d ; : : : ; ; : ; : : 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS ; 
Number of calls made in 1917 ; f : : 5 . 5 . 21,096 
Number of animals collected... : : ‘ ; : : ; 31,954 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated’ . : F : E : , She ; : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : ; ’ : : i 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 , : , . 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 ‘ : ; , ; : 5 649 
Number of horses given vacations ] : : “ : ‘ : : 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue-League.. ... . . «>: |e) ys.)) 5 Garver se osc 


